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The Institute of Folk Music was established at 
Chapel Hill in September, 1931, 
materials was begun from that time. 


and the collection of 
With the present 
writer's appointment as Director of the Institute in 
1958, the North Carolina Archive of Folk Music was 
founded in order to bring some organization to the rap- 
idly growing body of material. Two graduate students 
provide part-time assistance in research, organization, 


and operation of the Archive. 


The general collection includes complete runs of 
38 different periodicals devoted to folklore and/or folk 
standard reference books, 


music, and folk-song collec- 


tions, together with several thousand commercial and 
private recordings. Special collections of unusual in- 
terest are housed in the Southern Historical Collection. 
Here may be found a large number of unpublished manu- 
scripts and field collections covering every phase of 
Southern history and sociology, catalogued alphabetical- 
Par- 
ticular mention may be made of the large group of an- 
notated ballads collected by E. V. Howell, 
considerable amount of material gathered by workers 
on the Federal Writers Project during the 1930's and 
1940’°s, Under 
the general title of “Personal Narratives” are filed 
several hundred manuscripts of the greatest historical 


interest dating from as early as 1650. 


ly under the name of the donor or author-donor. 


and a 


local legends, narratives, poems, etc. 


The North Carolina Archive of Folk Music is at 
present housed within the library of the Department of 
Music. 
Library the usual classifications of the Dewey decimal 
system are used, together with an extensive system of 
In addition to subject or title cards, 
each item is listed under 


Since this is a division of the main University 


cross-referencing. 
and author or collector cards, 
its appropriate subject heading of “Folk Dance” 
“Folk Music,” with subsequent divisions into 86 geo- 
graphical or ethnic categories. 


or 


Since, with the excep- 
tion of certain commercial recordings acquired to 


the Archive is 
this system has proven adequate up 


illustrate world styles of folk music, 
largely regional, 
to the present. 


Through the generous co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Music and the Department of Folklore the li- 
brary holdings in ethnomusicology are constantly being 
augmented with current publications in the field being 
The Music Librarian, Keith 
has been untiring in his efforts to secure rare 


added as they appear. 
Mixter, 
and out-of-print volumes to add to the collection and a 
small but valuable group of rare books of interest to 
ethnomusicologists is housed in the vault of the music 
library. 


One Ampex recorder and several portable Webcor 
recorders are available for use by the Archive for 
The 
recording studios of the University’s Radio and Tele- 


demonstration purposes and for field recording. 


vision Center provide more intricate electronic re- 
sources as needed. Recording tapes and other sup- 


plies have been provided by the Department of Music. 


The Institute of Folk Music is currently negotiat- 
ing with various private collectors over the state with 
the view of obtaining copies of their collections, rep- 
resentative of North Carolina and Southern Appalachian 
Among these private collectors 
are many well-known contributors to the Library of 
Congress Archives, authors, and scholars, including 
Arthur P. Hudson, Jan P. Schinhan, Artus M. Moser, 
I. G. Greer, Bascom Lunsford, Carl Sandburg, Rich- 
ard Chase, and many more. 


folklore and music. 


In addition, the Institute is engaged in an active 
program of collecting tapes and films of local folk- 
etc., and 


gatherings, festivals, play party games, 


taped interviews with native artists and collectors. 


(Continued on fourth page) 
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SOURCES OF TEXTS FOR COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
OF TALES 


Jan Harold Brunvand 


Since the validity of a comparative study in folk- 
lore depends largely on whether a full and representa- 
tive group of texts can be assembled, correspondence 
with archives is an early and important task for the 
comparatist. This is especially true when one wishes 
to subject an internationally-known item to a historic- 
geographic study. The following list has been accumu- 
lated during my own search in the past seven months for 
texts of folktales about the Taming of the Shrew (Aarne- 
Thompson Types 901 and 1370*.) The list grew hap- 
hazardly by various means, including oral tradition, and 
it is published in hope of saving some time for other re- 
searchers; it is primarily useful for locating folktales. 


A scholar may conveniently advertise his need for 
texts by inserting notices in folklore journals, but I had 
better success with other appeals. One of my earliest 
and best responses resulted from a query printed ina 


homespun philosophy column of a midwestern newspaper. 


Also, when I realized that Type 901 is well-known as a 
joke in modern urban circles, I got many new texts by 
asking college professors to read a version before 
classes and have students turn in variants they knew. 
But the majority of my texts came neither from these 
general appeals nor, directly, from field work or li- 
brary research, but through the mail from folklore 
archivists to whom I sent specific letters of inquiry. 


The queries which a scholar sends out to archives 
will, of course, follow a set pattern, but they should be 
individually typewritten and signed and they usually 
must be reworded slightly for each country. The item 
desired should be clearly identified, preferably by 
means of a standard system, such as the Type or Motif- 
Index numbers. A general rule for drafting a query is 
to tell exactly what you know about the materials in the 
archive’s area, what you want to know, and how you 
would like to receive the data. Great care should be 
taken to make the initial letter as comprehensive and 
lucid as possible. To avoid misunderstandings, it is 
best to indicate at once a willingness to pay for services 
rendered; often an exchange of services or publications 
will be preferred as payment to cash, and most archives 
are extremely generous with what will be sent free of 
charge. It is well to indicate which languages you can 
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read, since foreign archivists may want to answer let- 
ters written tothem in English in their own or other 
languages. 


European archives are usually state supported, 
large and well indexed. Stith Thompson discusses 
many archives in The Folktale, giving, on pages 398 
and 399, a pre-war list of their directors and loca- 
tions, but not the complete addresses. No such ad- 
dress list is available, to my knowledge, except for 
the names and addresses printed in Fabula of the schol- 
ars in various countries who cooperate in producing 
this journal of folktale studies. The following list of 
European archives contains most of the addresses I 
used for my mailings, even some which have not yet 
responded. Dr. Thompson, who has visited or corre- 
sponded with all of these archives, has verified my list 
for me. 
Denmark: Dr. Laurits B¢édker, Archivist 
Nordisk Institut for Folkedigtning 
Torvegade 47 
Copenhagen K. 

Dr. Erna Normann 
Kirjandusmuseum 
Vanemuse Tn. 42 

Tartu (Dorpat) 


Estonia: 


Finland: Dr. Jouko Hautala, Archivist 
Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden 
Seuran 

Kansanrunousarkisto 


Hallituskatu 1, Helsinki 


France: Georges Henri Rivitre, Conservateur 
Musée des arts et traditions populares 
Palais de Chaillot 


Paris XVI 


French 
Canada: 


Luc Lacourciére, Directeur 
Archives de Folklore 
Université Laval 


Quebec 


Dr. Joachim Schwebe 
Institut fir Volkskunde 
Roter Graben 10 
Marburg/Lahn 


Germany: 


Verband der Vereine fiir Volkskunde 
Dillmannstrasse 3 
Stuttgart W. 


Deutsche Seminar 
Christian Albrechts Universitat 
Kiel 


Greece: Prof. Georg Megas 
Folklore Archives 
Academy of Athens 


Athens 


J. J. Voskuil 

Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen 

Centrale Commissie voor Onderzoek van 
het Nederlandse Volkseigen 

Njeuwe Hoogstraat 17 

Amsterdam (C.) 


Prof. Dr. Béla Gunda 
Ethnological Institute of the University 
Debrecen 10 


OStilleabhdin, Archivist 
Irish Folklore Commission 
University College Dublin 


Holland: 


Hungary: 


Ireland: 


(Continued on fourth page) 
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REVIEW 


Pickett, A. G. and M. M. Lemcoe, Preservation and 
Storage of Sound Recordings. Washington, Library of 
Congress, 1959. pp. vii, 74. $.45 


(Continued from the last issue) 


Turning next to the specific types of phonograph 
discs—acetate, shellac, and vinyl—the investigators 
ran a series of tests resulting in some interesting ob- 
servations and comparisons. It must be kept in mind, 
of course, that the testing of the aging qualities of the 
discs was done by simulating storage conditions al- 
though some data on the aging of discs developed by 
the Library of Congress over a period of about fifteen 
years was also available. It was found that acetate 
discs made of older material have a known life expect- 
ancy of fifteen years; modern discs should have a 
longer life, but because of the instability of the mate- 
rial this type of record cannot be considered to have 
an indefinitely long shelf life. In testing shellac and 
shellac type discs tremendous differences in the basic 
formulae used in their manufacture were found: some 
contained more shellac than others (indeed, some con- 
tained none at all), and there were wide variations in 
the types and amounts of gums, resins, fibers, etc., 
used as binders, extenders, coloring agents, and the 
like. As a result, there is no consistency in storage 
behavior, although some shellac discs are still in ex- 
cellent condition after half a century. It would seem 
that this type of disc has a long storage life if properly 
protected against the effects of moisture, heat, oxygen, 
fungi, and stress. Plastic discs (of which polyvinyl 
chloride is the more widely used type) have come to be 
Be- 


cause of its wide use in modern recording, extensive 


the standard for long playing microgroove records. 
testing was carried out. Chemical degradation, an im- 
portant factor in both acetate and shellac discs, is of 
secondary importance here; failure through chemical 
degradation should not occur in less than a century, 
and storage at 70° F. should double this potential life. 
Of much greater significance is storage degradation. 
Vinyl discs are much more subject to failure through 
warping or deformation than are either acetate of shel- 
lac discs. Tests indicate that certain stresses which 
cause warping are the result of the molding cycle and 
cannot be avoided by controlling storage conditions, ex- 
cept to the extent of inhibiting the process by maintain- 
ing a low storage temperature. Warping and deforma- 
tion from other causes can be avoided by 1) maintaining 
a temperature below 80° F., 2) vertical stacking, and 
3) preventing discs from loading other discs. Further 
tests in regard to fungal activity showed that although 
vinyl discs are themselves resistant, materials used in 
packaging and labeling are extremely conductive to fun- 
gal growth. This can be controlled by maintaining a 
relative humidity of 55% or less and, of course, utiliz- 
ing more resistant materials in packaging. 


The study of magnetic tape centered around its 
three primary elements; the base material, the binder, 
Those making the study ad- 
mitted that their experiments largely duplicated por- 
tions of earlier investigations, but it was felt that 


and the magnetic coating. 
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earlier conclusions should be confirmed and that in 
some cases a reconciliation of differences between 
earlier conclusions could be effected. 


The base materials most commonly used for mag- 
netic tape are acetate and Mylar. Mylar has greater 
dimensional stability than acetate in regard to the ef- 
fects of temperature and humidity, but at the same 
time it has the defect of stretching under impact load. 
As a result greater care must be exercised in the use 
of playback equipment. It was further noted that the 
thicker bases are more stable than the thinner bases. 
Study of the binder was a special problem, for the 
Magnetic tape producers maintain a strict secrecy con- 
cerning their coating formulations. Early tape used a 
cellulose nitrate base, which had adhesive properties 
but poor aging qualities. Today it is believed that vinyl 
materials are most commonly used, with further ele- 
ments added to provide good adhesion to the base ma- 
terial. It is interesting to note that tests showed it 
much more difficult to make a good bond between most 
coatings and Mylar than between the same coatings and 
acetate, raising the question of whether the advantages 
of Mylar base tape are outweighed by the possibility of 
premature delamination. 


The final problems considered are those of tape 
demagnetization and print-through. In the case of the 
former, it is pointed out that tape provides such a 
large initial signal to noise ratio that long-time stor- 
age would have a negligible effect. Print-through is 
more of a real danger, but it, too, can be kept under 
control by observing proper recording and storage 
practices. 
ommendations: 1) use only metal reels with an un- 


The study concludes with the following rec- 


slotted hub; 2) package reels in sealed metal cans or 
sealed boxes and stack on edge; 3) stack ternperature 
should be kept at 70° F. for regularly used recordings 
and 50° F. for seldom used and valuable recordings, 
with a relative humidity of 50%; 4) playback and pack- 
aging rooms should also be kept at 70° F. and 50% R. 
H.; 5) stray external magnetic fields should be avoided; 
6) playback equipment should be maintained as recom- 
mended by the manufacturer; 7) a special rewind and 
inspection deck should be used; 8) the best tape pres- 
ently available for storage is 1 1/2 mil Mylar base (but 
manufacturers are capable of producing better if there 
is sufficient demand); 9) tape should be recorded ata 
maximum level below 2% harmonic distortion; 10) tape 
should be rewound and inspected at least once every 
two years; 11) storage shelves should be of wood or a 
non-magnetizable metal and should be free from vibra- 
tion or shock; 12) care should be excerised in procure- 
ment and shipment of tape. 


(Continued on fourth page) 
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INSTITUTE OF FOLK MUSIC (cont.) 


Besides supervising the field collecting of native ma- 
terials, the Institute sponsors and encourages folk fes- 
tivals featuring regional performers, and the continua- 
tion of traditional shaped-note Singing Conventions. 


Scotland: B. R. S. Megaw, Director 
School of Scottish Studies 
University of Edinburgh 
27 George Square 
Edinburgh 8 


Sweden: Carl Herman Tillhagen 
* Members of the Institute have also served as Folk- Nordiska Museet 
4 lore consultants for the film series of eight television Stockholm 0. 
. programs entitled “Songs Out of the South.” This se- , , 
Folklivsarkivet 
ries of films has been bought by the National Educa- Vienne, © 
tional Television Network and will be televised in the pees 


future over nationwide educational television stations. 


The Archive houses several collections of special 
interest among which may be mentioned David Bennett's 
study of Western North Carolina fiddler tunes, Walter 
C. Garwick’s extensive recordings of American Negro 
hymns, spirituals, sermons, folk tales, cures, and 
street vender’s cries, and Wilton Mason’s recordings 
of Waldensian music. 


The materials collected by the Institute and stored 
in the Archive will be available to all persons inter- 
ested in research in the areas represented. However, 
the. availability of the private collections donated will 
be determined by the original collector or donor. 


SOURCES OF TEXTS (cont.) 


Israel: Dr. Dov Noy 


Facolta di Lettere 
Universita di Roma 
Rome 


Lithuania: Kostas Korsakas 
Lietuviy kalbos ir literaturos instituto 


Dr. Carl-Martin Bergstrand 
Vastsvenska Folkminnesarkivet 
Stadsbiblioteket, Box 3077 
Goteborg 3 


Asa Nyman, Archivist 
Landsmals- och Folkminnesarkivet 
Uppsala 


Switzerland: Schweizerisches Institut fiir Volkskunde 
Augustinergasse 19 
Basel 


Yugoslavia: Institut za narodnu Umjetnost 
Socijalisticke Revolucije i7 
Zagreb 


Slovenska Akademija 
Znanosti in Umetnosti 


Ethnological Museum 
: Haifa 
REVIEW (cont.) 
: Italy: Prof. Paolo Toschi, Director 
Instituto de Storia delle Tradizioni The authors recognize the limitations of their 
Populari work and conclude their report with a recommendation 


for further, long-term study by interested groups. 
Such a study would encompass both accelerated aging 
tests of several years duration and a survey of exist- 
ing collections. Its purpose would be to determine 
maximum safe storage times for sound recordings, to 
determine surveillance techniques to be used for es- 


direktorius tablishin ity i i 
g necessity for re-recording, and to establish 
Lietuvos TSR Moksly akademija the most economical enviromental and storage tech- 
Vilnius niques. It is unfortunate that this study, which has 
Norway: Dr. Olav B¢g, Archivist laid so much valuable groundwork by developing in- 


Norsk Folkeminnesamling 
Universitets Biblioteket 
Oslo 


Romania: Dr. Mihai Pop 
Ministerul Culturii 
Institutul de Folclor 
str. Nikos Beloiannis, 25 
Bucharest 
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itive Music, Divisions of the Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore 


A joint publication of the Folklore Archives and the Archives of Folk and Prir 


formative testing techniques, was not allotted the 
funds or the time to make a thorough analysis of the 
problem. To recommend continuation by a committee 
of interested persons is all very well, but such com- 
mittees, if they are ever formed in the first place, have 
a habit of vegetating, with little to show for their exis- 
tence beyond sheafs of reports of their deliberations. 
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